CONTRIBUTIONS   TO   PSYCHO-ANALYSIS
harm or take something away from them. The elephant (a
father-Imago) was to act the part of a figure who prevents. In
Rita's mind her father, by introjection, had filled this role of
"preventer5 ever since, at the time she was a year and a quarter to
two years old, she had wished to usurp her mother's place with
him, to steal away the child with which her mother was pregnant
and to injure and castrate both parents. The reactions of rage
and anxiety which took place when the "child3 was punished in
these games showed that in her own mind Rita was enacting both
parts: that of the authorities who inflicted punishment and that
of the child who received it.
The only wish-fulfilment apparent in this game lay in the fact
that the elephant succeeded for a time in preventing the "child5
from getting up. There were only two main "characters': that of
the doll, which embodied the id, and that of the deterring
elephant, which represented the super-ego. The wish-fulfilment
consisted in the defeat of the id by the super-ego. This wish-
fulfilment and the allotting of the action to two "characters' are
interdependent, for the game represents the struggle between
super-ego and id which in severe neuroses almost entirely domi-
nates the mental processes. In Erna's games too we saw the same
personifications, consisting of the influence of a dominating
super-ego and the absence of any helpful imagos. But while in
Erna's play the wish-fulfilment lay in the compact with the super-
ego, and in George's mainly in the id's defiance against the super-
ego (by means of withdrawal from reality), in Rita it consisted
of the defeat of the id by the super-ego. It was because some
analytic work had already been done that this hardly maintained
supremacy of the super-ego was possible at all. The excessive
severity of the super-ego at first hindered all phantasy, and it was
not until the super-ego became less severe that Rita began to play
phantasy-games of the sort described. Compared with the pre-
ceding stage in which play was completely inhibited, this was
progress, for now the super-ego did not merely threaten in a meaning-
less and terrifying way but tried with menaces to prevent the
forbidden actions. The failure in the relation between the
super-ego and the id gave place to that forcible suppression of
instinct which consumes the subject's whole energy and is char-
acteristic of severe obsessional neurosis in adults.1
1 Rita suffered from an obsessional neurosis unusual at her age. It was character-
ized by a complicated sleep-ceremonial and other grave obsessional symptoms. My
experience is that when little children suffer from such illnesses, which bear the stamp
of obsessional neurosis as we see it in adults3 it is very serious. On the other hand,
isolated obsessional features in the general picture of neurosis in children are3 I thirxk,
a regular phenomenon.
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